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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a history of course and teacher 
evaluation procedures and proposes methods to make such evaluations 
effective. It is stated that some teacher rating procedures ignore 
the student's responsibility to learn. Reference is made to the 
"Joint Statement on Rights and Freedom of Students^" which while 
upholding the right of a student's freedom of expression^ further 
insists that he is responsible for learning the content of any course 
of study in which he is enrolled. To balance out the one-sided nature 
of course evaluations, different instruments, including various 
taxonomies, and possible student self -inventory guestions are 
suggested. Teacher self-inventory and the provision of all evaluation 
results to students are also recom£}ended. (JA) 
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STUDENT EDUCATIOKAL SELP-INVENTORYi ESTABLISHING A BATIONAI£ . 

The University of California at Berkeley caapus crisis in 196k 
represented the first aajor student confrontation in a series that' 
vould take place at hundreds of campuses natlonvide* All of these 
incidents reflected the latent probleas that existed in higher education* 
A ptriaary focus of controversy was the increasing dissatisfaction vlth 
the quality of undergraduate (prlflMorlly lower division) instruction* 
Calls were made for student participation in educational policy 
fornatloni "innovation "xelevancei" and '^reform'* were the key words 
on the canpus and soon were echoed at professional » acadealCf and 
pdMinistrative neetinga* 

Until 1965 1 the nuBber of colleges and universities w^^re 
relatively few which had put the idea of course and Instructor 
evaluation into practice* It is true that there never has been an 
absence of critiques of teachers and teaching ^ but only recently has 
student opinion been concldored to hold ai^ legiticxacyt At campuses 
around the country t course and teacher evaluation booklets kre 
prolifenting^ sonetiaes with the approval of 1^ faculty and 
administration, but often without it* 

The notion i(f having the consumers of the eduoative prooasBi 
the utudentsi rate the effectiveness of their Instruction can be 
txaoed to I92tf when a Confidential Guide to Courses t^aa initiated at ^ 
Harvard Unlv«(rslty* The Third Hatiooal Sttident Congreas lix 19^9 gikve 
Ita backing to the cmoept of having studmts rate faculty membeors* 
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other ^aftdlng Institutions that have lon^ conducted ouch progzmBs 
include Michigan State, Puxtlue» Bennin^on« G^rgla Inetltute of 
Technology, and Misoouri. At the University of Texas and Boston 
Universtity, students publish two of the largest and nost detailed df 
course evaluation booklets. The University of Washington he^ 
conducted caapuswlde course evaluations since 1924-25t an Office of 
Student Ratings Is supported by that university 

An exaaple of a closer exchange of student and faculty 
evaluation is conducted at the Harvard School of Education* Here 
student instructional appraisals are sent to the instructors for cauient* 
Then both students' and teachers^ r^mxks are printed together in a 
booklet celled Student-Faculty Dlalo^e on Courses > This is one 
aitenpt to peralt the evaluatee, the instructor, to have a public 

response to the evaluation he r<^eives« 

'J 

Kent, lii a I966 survey for the American Council on Education 
to ascertain current technii^u^ for the evaluation of undergraduate 
instruction^ analyzed 1,110 usable respons«>6 frcM undergraduate deans 
of colleges across the United States* Some of the rating forms 
involved the- student in a partial responsibility for the learning 
situation rather than as & passive recipient* Some of the ii^M wx 
this type Korei "Hoir has your attitude been in cl\sa?** "I have a 
clear idea of the value of Ky work in this class uid womld knotr 
how to make it better^" Yet, these types of nelf-^av&luative items 
apj^eared very sel&om 

In December, 1970^ the Insiitute for Higher Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh conducted a conference on studsuit «vmlvation 



of tai^hijng, Pahey^ listed sone seventoian assimptloi^ ccimect^d with 
this prmctlc^. One of the assumptions challenged i*&sj '"That the 
effectiveness of a teacher can be rated apart fro* tae re^eptlyeaeas 
and respoz^ielbllities of the students >rho rate him* While there bs 
precedent I I have not seen a teacher rating pcrocc^ulure vhioh olaJLigatas 
the rater to qualify his ratings according to the nature of his 
contribution to the teaching-learning situation i his Motivation; i hid 
diligence, his readiness 

Robinson^ has suggested, ••Every teacher, if he ia to ^?.^Tuaie his 
leadership role, must tapose soae Wrsponsiblllty on hie 8txid«iits« The 
aost difficult condition to iapose^-both for the teacher anfl the student— 
and the itost valuable, is the responsibility of the student for his own 
effort, his own progress, and his ovn evaluation**' Moff^ett^ has stated 
"Whenever the learner cares less about evaluating his om^Jtig than 
someone else does, then the educationr.1 Byaten is ^Ixm^^ in grave 
trouble, and we h*ve a clue to why it is," 

Hynan^ has written, **FtirthtrsK)re, it Is also uareaaonable to use 
learning achieveaents of the student as the sole data upon which to 
evaluate the teacher* s acccapliahaents* The teacher inevltablj ^.eachest 
but it i3 the student who aust learnt If the student does not coopexat«r 
or expend the necessary effort and hence does not Lean what the teaober 
intends for hia to learn, it it unfair to fault the teaehi£i2« ia^ 
it ssens \mjustif ied to evaluate teachir^g Mcerding to the pearfoomance 
of soieone other than the taachcoc^ when oeoctaia flaetors affecting that 
parson's peacforaance aay be c^Nqpletely beyond th^ teacher's ccmtrol^ In 
evalnatiisg teaching the evalTiMitor aust cmsider Mny types of data other 
Q than l^Maming achieved by the student*"* 
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In June, 196?, a joint coulttM,. coMporiLsed of repire&ttlAtives 
froa the American Association of UnlY«ir»lty Professors , U, St National 
Student Association, Association of American CoUegest Matlottal 
Association of Student Perscmnel Admlnlstzsators «a&,> National ' 
Association of Vomeo Deans aikl Counselors drafted the Joint Stateaetit 
on Rights and Freedoas ^ Students > Since the f onmXatltm of the 
Joint Stateiftftnt i It has been endorsed In principle by each of these 
five national sponsors, as well as by five other professlonaJL bodies* 
Variotis provlslcms of the position paper have been widely adopted or 
Incorporated into student ocr institutional rules bhA regulations and, 
aoreover« the courts have followed these guidelines*'^ 

Contained in the Joint Statwfwit are a preamble and provisions 
regard.^ng student freed^ and respMslblU.ties in (a) Freedom of Access 
to Higher EklucaticHi, (b) In the Classroom, (c) Student Records^ (d) 
Student Affcdrs, (e) Off**Campus Freedm of Stiid«nts and, (f) 
Frocediun^l Standards in Disciplinary Proceedings* Stated In (b) In 
the Classroom under section A«>-?toteetlcM(i of Freedom of Bbqaressicm^^^is 
Student should be free to take reasoned exception to tbf^ data or views 
offered in any course of study and to reserve Judgmemts about matters 
of opinion, but they are resDonelble for leaagilnp the content c£ any 
course of study fog which they are enrolled * Section B«-Protectlon 
Against Improper Academic Evaluatloa^Hitates "StuAente shettld have 
irvrotection ^Uirougb orderly proceduocee against peejodioed or oapcielcms 
academic evalnatloii* At the same time * fhgz £1 gwoasible for 
malatminlng standards of arartemlo perfcacmance established for each 
course In which they are enrolled * (underlining added) 
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The opinions of those who eat the pudding cortalnlor ou^t to be 
coneidared if we wish to know how the pudding tastes • On bGuLancei it 
seems logical that the judgment of students should be considered as 
part of that process for evaluating teaching and teachers t Yet^ this 
represents only one half of the equation of responsibility in learning. 
This is the heart of our problem* He purport to rate effectiYoness of 
an interaction between student and instructor by describing oiyly one 
side of the exchange • 

A prlmry Instrument for the develojaient of items for ^^valuatlng 
teaching and the teacher is a I962 booklet prepared by Siapson and 

Q 

Seldfflan for the American Assoclatlcm of Colleges for Toach^ Education* 

The naterial' is arranged so that the instruvstor can develop his own 

evaluative tool for student use* A smorgasbord of £91 illustrative 

items are available for selection and are devised as open-ended statements # 

checkJjLstSf and ra:tiiig scales* Eleven areas of assessment are included 

along with a section for introductory identifying data on the respondcn 

A similar instrument needs to be developei for the inventorying of 

student's Iwput, commitment, and assumption of the responslblity for the 

9.10 

learning process and classroom progress. The taxonomies for both 
the cognitive and affective outcomes of education contain a detailed 
classification system which would sxiggest possible objectives that might 
be Included in such an evaluative tool* Two other works that provide a 
base for the develo]»ent of a student self -inventory booklet Bxe those 

11 12 

of Sawln and Scriven**"^ 

The ar«^ of investigaticm that leamen might be eusdced to assess 
are similar to those found currently on teacher and course evaluation forms* 

O 
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More specif IcalD^, areas for seli'-evalua.tlon Kould likely include 
questions dealing witht (&) identifying data and information, (b) 
leaiming readiness^ (c) attitudes toward learning, (d) attit\xdes toward 
students, (e) instructor contact, (f) cou3rs-> preparation and organization, 
(g) study and cla^js preparation, (h) out-of -class learning processes and 
procedures, (i) study aids and activities etnd, (j) overall evaluation 
of input, A bank of such inventory iteas could be parescsntec^. In booklet 
form so each Instructor could design an instrument appropriate to the 
tmiqueness of his classes* 

Once an appropriate set of student self -inventory questions has 
been identified, perhaps between fifteen or twenty statements, then an 
explanation of the purpose of the exercise should be made to class 
members f Hopefully, the respondents sense the overall value of the 
instrum^^nt but a special effort should be made to motivate the students 
to answer the questions tho^oghtfully and honestly. The items should be 
written in student langxiage so that Interpretative problems are held to 
a minimum and student anonymity should be protected. The instrument 
should be administered without the presence of the Instructor. A student 
should be designated to administer, collect, and return the completed 
forms to the departmental office. 

The use of optical scanner or IBH type answer sheets will permit 
an efficient reporting of the results # A printout could include such 
information as percentages, means i and standard deviations to the set 
of xmsponmes provided by the students. The important elementm are that 
the individual sttident will have completed a ealf^invantoxy and that an 
overall classroom profile can be obtained. The instructor should include 
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foedlsack to the clajss of the results c:^ the self- Inventory inetruaent^ 
Concurrent w.\th the proceos of student self -evaluation aight be the 
distribution of t!fie traditional course evaluation forms for the students 
to complete* Those results nay also be reported by the instructor since 
the revelation of that profile may well temper student interpretations 
and Chang® perceptions # 

Ideallj', both constituencies-- students and instructor— wlU do a 
self -inventory of his individual contributions to the progress of 
learning in the class* No a^s^^rstnce can oe given that changes will occur , 
as a result of this exercise, but each party Kill privately know of his 
efforts to contribute to the successful learning in the coui^ec A 
shortened version of a student self -inventory tool can also be adaini stared 
at selected and tlaely points during the course. A series of such efforts 
Mould permit the plotting of progress dtiring the length of the course on 
the behalf of the students « 

The concept of measuring student input In the overall efforts to 
advance learning and the instructional process iS| of course, not a 
panacea. Learning, by Its ^ory nature, is a private personal affair between 
the learner and the educational stimuli presented to liim both formally and 
informally. But gained may be that the student has recognized and been 
reminded that learning does not just happen n He has to be actively 
Involved in the experience and that carriee with it a responsibility that 
is shared Jointly between him aind his instructor* 
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